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; “Memorabilia. 


[HE Report made to the Church Assembly 
by the Parish Registers Commission 
cannot but interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
lt is satisfactory to note that practically 
all investigations show the period of general 
neglect of ancient registers to be over. In 
all directions time money and care have 
been and are being spent on the transcrip- 
tion and repair, and, in some cases, on the 
printing and publication, of these old paro- 
chial records. Replies to enquiries furnished 
by parishes show great variety in respect 
of the methods of safe keeping, and marked 
difference exists also between one diocese and 
another. Urban and industrial parts of the 
country—notably the dioceses of Manchester 
and Liverpool—can keep their registers in 











church more satisfactorily than others, and- 


can more confidently state that their reposi- 
tory is fire-proof. In a large rural diocese 
containing rather less than 500 parishes— 
taken as representative—it would appear 
that about 340 incumbents can claim that 
their ancient registers are in good preserva- 
tion. Twelve state roundly that they are 
not. Others answer ‘‘ Fair’’ or ‘‘ Moderate ”’ ; 
and the first volume is often evidently in a 
bad way. 
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In 258 cases the books are kept in | Mark Pattison. 
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indicate almost universal alertness on the 
question of the value of old registers. The 
Commissioners entered into the proposal for 
centralising their custody, and the majority, 
believing this policy would meet with vigor- 
ous opposition, pronounced against it. They 
recommend the keeping of lists of registers 
ard other documents ; the production of the 
registers, etc., from. time to time for inspec- 
tion ; power to the bishop for their removal 
where neglect or ill usage is brought to light ; 
leave for an incumbent and parish to trans- 
fer them to the diocesan registry (or other 
lccal record office) should this be deemed 
desirable; and power to the bishop to insist 
on provision of a suitable repository. 
Another good suggestion is that Parochial] 
Church Councils should consider the repro- 
duction of ancient documents in their pos- 
session by photography— a proceeding not 
so costly as it is often imagined to be. 
Qs Saturday, May 7, The Times published 
an article by Professor Burkitt on a 
proposed new edition, supplied with full 
critical apparatus, of the text of the New 
Testament. It is now announced that the 
editor of this will be the Rev. S. C. E. Legg, 
who is also acting as secretary. Much of 
the work will be done gratuitously, and the 
printing and publishing have been under- 
taken by the Clarendon Press; it is, there- 
fore, calculated that £1,000 a year or not 
much more, for five years, will probably 
meet all the expenses. Further the scheme is 
being cordially supported both in America, 
where Professor Ropes and Professor Kir- 
sopp Lake are giving assistance, and in 
Germany, where the German New Testament 
Conference have decided to abandon in its 
favour the project of a new Tischendorf, and 
are prepared to form a committee which 
might serve in an advisory capacity. 
wo or three articles in the May Cornhill? 
are worth our readers’ noting. Mr. 
Stanley J. Weyman begins the history of 
Lady Suffolk, Horace Walpole’s old friend, 
under the title of ‘ A Court Lady’; and 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn contributes a sketch of 
Mr. Shelland Bradley has 





the church ; in 136 in the parsonage. In about | a paper on Elephants, which contains two 
twenty instances the registers are divided | particularly curious anecdotes. In the one 
between the two, the registers actually in| an elephant, till then perfectly well behaved, 


use being (normally) kept in the parsonage 
and the rest in the church; and in four- 
teen, by a practice which contravenes the 


| 


suddenly runs amuck out of uncontrollable 
antipathy to a lady, who barely escapes 
with her life. An odd detail in this story 


Act, the iegisters are kept neither in church | is that in a photograph, with the lady seated 
Existing conditions, then, | upon his back (they being members of a 
susceptible of much 


ror parsonage. 
though 





improvement | shooting party) this beast is seen, unlike its 
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peaceful comrades, looking out of the corner | 
of its eyes, as if it were trying to see behind | 
it, the whites of the eyes showing angrily. 
The second story illustrates the: elephant’s | 
sense of justice. An elephant out on a shoot 
with a Maharajah, behaved unsatisfactorily, 
and was ordered to receive a beating at a| 
certain hour, when the Maharajah would 
be present. The hour arrived, but the 
Maharajah was asleep. He could not pos- 
sibly be awakened; his order that the 
elephant was to be beaten at the appointed 
hour could hardly be disobeyed. The 
mahouts hoped that on waking he would 
have forgotten his intention. They brought | 
in the largest elephant, who upon their 
instructions proceeded to give the offender 
a tremendous beating; and the offender sub- 
mitted in abject humility. When the 
Maharajah awoke, he tad, however, not | 
forgotten; he ordered the punishment now 
to go forward. No one dared tell him it 
had already been inflicted; it must all be | 
done over again. The two elephants were 
led out once more; but now the offender ap- | 
peared bold and spirited; and—yet more 
surprising—the punisher, before exceedingly 
indignant and very ready to do his part, 
would not touch the other but remained 
unmoved by anything the mahouts, or even 
the Maharajah himself, could do. Yet he 
saluted his master gently and caressingly. 
The two beasts it was clear, knew that jus- 
tice had been done, and that to repeat the 
punishment would be unjust. A second 
elephant was eventually brought in, and a 
terrific fight followed, in which at last the 
origina! offender was worsted. The article 
closes with the remark that an Indian lover 
desiring to compliment his mistress on her 
gait will tell her she walks like an elephant. 


WE have received No. 1 of the Twelfth 

Volume of the Records of Buckingham- 
.shire, the Journal of the Architectural and 
Archaelogical Society of that county. 
A principal article is Mr. William Brad- | 
brooke’s account of Fenny Stratford in the 
seventeenth century. Margaret, Lady Ver- 
ney contributes letters from the MSS. at | 
Claydon House telling the story of a disas- | 
trous fire in the village of Marsh Gibbon. | 
Aston Abbots, Little Horwood, Granborough | 
and Winslow were in 1219 placed under the | 
charge of the Abbot of St. Albans, with 
whose rights over them in the matter of | 
presentation there was to be no interference | 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, the diocesan. | 
Accordingly record of presentations to these 
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livings is to be found not in the Lincoln 
Registers but in the rolls of St. Albans 
Abbey. Mr. A. J. Clear has extracted fif- 
teenth century particulars of presentations, 
and also of wills. The editor sets out with 
notes Churchwardens’ accounts of Quainton. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





; From 


THD 


Weekly Journal 


OR, THE 
Britifh Gazetteer. 


Saturpay, May 13, 1727. 
Lonpon, May 18. 

By a Letter to a Merchant in London from 
Gibraltar, we have an Account, that the 
Spanifh Army are fo backward to go on 
with the Siege, that the Horie are forced 
to drive the Foot with their naked Swords 
into the Trenches. 

Extract of a Letter from on board the 
Elizabeth of London, Captain John Cleave- 
land, Commander, dated at Cape Coaft the 
20th of December, 

‘ We took in 46 Slaves at Sierra Leona, 
‘and 27 at Sherborough, from whence we 
‘were 6 Weeks getting to Cape Mount, 
‘having met with nothing but Calins 
‘[sic]; we had 111 Negroes on board, 3 of 
‘whom died of Sicknefs. We thave had 
‘an untoward Time of it with our 
‘Negroes, who at Noon Day, of Sierra 
‘Leona, mutinied, and in the Fray, John 
‘ Kate, one of our Sailors, loft one of his 
‘ Hands; we fhot two of the Negroes dead, 
‘and the reft, being in all 25, who were 
‘then on the Deck, jumped over board 
‘into the Sea; 19 we took up alive, and 
‘6 were drowned. They have feveral 
‘Times attempted to kill the Centinel, 
‘and often endeavour to fire the Ship, 
‘by Touchwood, which they light when 
‘fmoaking Tobacco. Here is at this 
‘Place, Captain Stretton of Bristol, and 
‘Captain Robinfon of Liverpool: Captain 
‘Tomlinfon of Antigua is coming from 
‘Cape Mount. 


Tuefday morning died of a Fever, Ifaac 
Man, Efq; the City Sword-bearer, which 
Place he purchafed about a Year ago; ’tis 
at the Difpofal of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, and is reckon’d worth between 3 and 


40001. . 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LOST HOME, 


LTHOUGH references to the story of the 
dispersement of Shakespeare’s estates, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, can be found 
stowed away in very small type in the foot- 
notes of Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of the 
dramatist, yet little interest has been shown 
in the information which can certainly be 
gained from that source. 

Shakespeare bought New Place from a 
Master William Underhill, in May, 1597, 
the purchase being followed by a tragic | 
incident, for Underhill died two months 
later, poisoned by his son, Fulke, a lad of 
nineteen. This crime gave rise to the sig- 
nificant saying, ‘‘ He that would have my 
Jand would have my life.’’ The property | 
was left, by Shakespeare’s will, first to 
Susanna his elder daughter, then to Eliza- 
beth his granddaughter, who had no chil- | 
dren, and so in succession to Judith his 
younger daughter and to her male issue, 
and failing such issue to his “‘ right heirs,’ 
which would mean his sister Joan’s boys 
and their descendants. For some reason or 
other, not yet fully explained, the instruc- 
tions given by the dramatist were not car- 
tied out. Dr. John Hall, the husband of 
Susanna, died in 1635. This brought 
Thomas Nash to the head of the family 
by his marriage, nine years previously, with 
Elizabeth Hall, Susanna’s only child, in 
April, 1626. He was now forty-two years 
old, being fifteen years the senior of his 
wife, and he was a son of Anthony and a 
nephew of John Nash to both of whom 
Shakespeare had left money for mourning | 
rings, These Nashs were people of high | 
social position in the town. Being also a 
man of means Thomas Nash had become a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn and therefore- had 
a knowledge of conveyancing, while as a 
pronounced royalist, during the civil war, 
he was, in the County, by far the largest 
contributor in plate and money to the 
King’s war-chest. The Latin lines on his 
gravestone, however, give no indication that 
his wife approved of his very material dis- 
position nor that she had any affection for 
him personally.* 
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Nash, it seems, had no very clear idea 
of what was his own or other people’s pro- 
perty. He would speak of Mrs. Hall as 
*“My mother-in-law who lives with me 
here ’’—meaning at New Place, in which 
he had no rights of ownership. Later on, 
without the sanction or even the knowledge 
of his wife, he made a will leaving New 
Place to his own relations! although he 
must have known that so long as any of 
Judith’s sons were alive a will so drawn 
up would be valueless. But in 1639 Judith 
was left childless, her two remaining sons 
dying near their majority, and in the same 
year Mrs. Elall, with the consent of her 
daughter and doubtless by the wish of her 
son-in-law, Nash, decided to settle the 


| property on their three selves, the longest 


liver to have the final disposal of the estates. 
This new will, then, unjustly disregarded 
the claims of Joan, the dramatist’s sister, 


| and of her children then alive. Again, 


within three years, Thomas Nash made 


| another will in favour of himself and his 


relations, presuming that he would outlive 
his wife and her mother. He, however, died 


| first, and the two survivors, Susanna Hall 


and her daughter, Elizabeth Nash, refusing 
to acknowledge Nash’s will, reconveyed the 
property to themselves and to their assigns 
for ever, in spite of Shakespeare’s declared 
wishes. Years later, Elizabeth Nash, now 
the widow of Sir John Barnard, having 
married for a second time and dying without 
issue, left a will in which Shakespeare’s 
directions were again set aside. New Place 
was to be sold, not to benefit the family 
of the freehold possessor, William Shakes- 
speare, but that of his wife, Anne Hatha- 
way! Passing over the Harts, Shakespeare’s 
‘‘ right heirs,’”? the sum of what would repre- 
sent to-day thousands of pounds was left 
as substantial legacies between three sisters 
because they were the fortunate owners of the 
name, not of Hall, nor Nash, nor Quyny, nor 





* Heere resteth ye body of Thomas 
Nashe Esq. he mar. Elizabeth, the 

Daug. and heire of John Halle, Gent. 
He died Aprill 4 4.1647, aged 53, 


Death awaits all, this man in virtue not 
deficient 

Nor yet in wealth, the fatal day bore off :— 

It bore him off: but the last day shall bring 
him back; traveller stay, 

If thou dost store up things that perish, 
through them acquired in evil thou dost 
die. 
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Hart, but of Hathaway, and this although 


they were only very distant relatives of 
Anne’s father. Shakespeare’s estates, so it 
appears, were sold because Lady Barnard 
determined that her grandfather's property 
should no longer exist as an object of con- 
tention between the Harts and Hatha- 
ways. 
nat from the sale of New Place went to 


Joan Hart’s children.* 
it was only natural, therefore, that the 
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while, in 1577, John Shakespeare could show 
that he was an ex-Bailiff, a senior Alder- 
man, a Justice of the Peace, a Queen’s 
Officer, and one possessing lands and tene- 
ments, having for his wife a descendant 
and heiress of the Arden who had received 
royal favours in 1507, yet, in 1592, 
the family were described as of ‘ small 
wealth and very few friends’’ ; they were even 


| unable to appear in Church, not so much 
| owing to their poverty as to the disgrace 


situation between the Harts and the Halls | 


should have been unpleasant. Shakespeare 


in his will benefited many, including his_ 


sister Joan Hart and her sons as well as 
his more direct heirs. He had bequeathed 
his sword to Thomas Combe; a gold piece 


to his godson; to the poor ten pounds ; and | 


mourning rings to three of his fellow actors, 
and also to four of the well-to-do townsmen ; 
but of his wife’s relations no mention was 
made. And, to go back to the origin of 
these family feuds, whatever were the bonds 
of affection between Shakespeare and Anne, 
there was certainly no goodwill shown_be- 
tween himself and her brothers. They 


doubtless looked upon their sister, when she | 


became Shakespeare’s wife, as being married 
to a thriftless lad, the son of parents 
through whose misfortunes the boy had lost 
his inheritance. 
speare’s parents, harassed and bankrupt, 
had to suffer the humiliation of seeing their 
eldest son—and he only eighteen years of 
age—married in haste and perhaps under 
compulsion to a woman seven years his 
senior, the daughter of a shepherd, having 
but a paltry dowry of six pounds. It was 
even rumoured that Anne was at the time 
in the employment of the boy’s father. 
Then, five years later, as a crowning indig- 


On the other hand, Shake- | 


which had befallen them in William having 
now become a ‘‘ common player’’—a dis- 
honour which could not fail to aggravate 
the tension existing between the Shakes- 
peares and the puritan Hathaways. 

Meanwhile the handsome young “ Will,” 
who certainly had been responsible for not 
a little of his parents’ troubles, had made 
good in London where he was being compli- 
mented on his skill as an actor, his facile 
pen as a playwright, and—what indeed 
was more to his credit--on the uprightness 
of his dealings with his fellow men. 


With such evidence, then, as is available, 
it is reasonable to infer that from the time 
of Shakespeare’s marriage in 1582, and on- 
wards, there was no friendly feeling existing 
between the families of the married couple, 
William and Anne. Nor was the position 
improved when Susanna, Shakespeare’s elder 


| daughter, married the physician, Dr. John 


nity and sorrow for them, came the news | 


that Alderman Shakespeare’s eldest son and 
heir, William, had been seen acting on one 
of the public stages of a London Inn Yard! 
From then onwards the social and public 
life of the John Shakespeares ceased. For 


*In a footnote on p. 515 of the fourth 
edition, revised, of Sir Sidney Tee’s ‘ Life o 
William Shakespeare’ we are told that, “ No 
clue has been found to Lady Barnard’s precise 
lineal tie, either with her ‘kinsman’ Bagley, 
or with another of her legatees, Thomas Welles, 
of Carleton, Bedfordshire, whom she describes 
as her ‘cousin.”” Edward Bagley was both 
executor and residuary legatee. What was 


done with the purchase money paid by Sir | 


Edward Walker for New Place and the adjoin- 
ing land, Sir Sidney Lee does not state. 


Hall. There was a deep bond of affection, 
due in the first place to religious sympathy, 
between Hall and his wife and also between 


him and his wife’s mother, Anne. And 
soon after Shakespeare’s death Dr. Hall 
became executor for Thomas Hathaway’s 
will and sponsor for his children. Now 


this partiality shown by the Halls for the 
Hathaways, more especially after Shake- 
speare died, could hardly have been liked 
by Shakespeare’s sister, Joan Hart, since 
she was a widow with children to be 
educated and started in life. And while 
there is proof of Shakespeare’s affection for 
Joan, we look in vain for any similar feel- 
ing on the part of Susanna towards her 
aunt. 

Also was thera not estrangement between 
Susanna and her sister Judith? The first 
eight years of Susanna’s married life were 
spent in the Old Town, where her child, 
Elizabeth, was born. Meanwhile Judith, 
who had been the sole younger representa- 
tive of Shakespeare’s family since her twin 
brother Hamnet’s death, continued to live 
at New Place with her parents. And that 
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the mother needed a companion would ex- 
plain why Judith had reached the age of 
thirty-two before she married. But by 1616 
Shakespeare would have realised that if his 
younger daughter remained single much 
longer there would be no grandson to succeed 
to New Place as Susanna was not likely to 
have another child. He then could hardly 
have been opposed to her having a husband, 
and indeed at this date, in January, 1616, 
he made a will preparing for such an 
eventuality, and Judith on Feb. 10 was 
married at the Parish Church to Thomas 
Quyny, in the prohibited time of Lent and 
therefore without the Church’s leave. This, 
however, was not an unusual way of pro- 
testing against a bad law. By her marriage 
Judith not only became related to a family 
with whom her father and herself had long 
been on good and neighbourly terms, but 
she closely identified her interests and 
future life with what would have been con- 
sidered to be the intellectual group of the 
town’s community. Thomas Quyny’s father, a 
mercer by trade, was one who knew Tully’s 
epistles by heart, who wrote much to men 
of fame and learning, who could advocate 
successfully the town’s cause in Parliament 
and even interview a Privy Councillor. At 
twenty-three he had married a very able 
woman, a daughter of a respected towns- 
man, and they had a large family who had 
proved themselves to be _ exceptionally 
talented. George, the younger brother of 
Thomas Quyny, and the last of the children, 
took his degree at Balliol and became a 
master at his own grammar school, but he 
died at the age of twenty-four. Of him 
it was said that ‘‘ he had good gifts, was 
an expert in tongues and very learned.” 

If the career of George’s elder brother, 
Thomas, was not so brilliant, in fact latterly 
came to grief, there were certainly ex- 
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within a month of each other. Then it was 
that Nash surreptitiously made a_ will, 
making over his wife Elizabeth’s inheritance 
of New Place to himself. At this time, 
also, Nash took over the lease of Judith’s 
house, a proceeding which may have severely 
strained relations not only between Quyny 
and Nash but also between Quyny and his 
wife. It is indeed little wonder that Quyny 
disappeared mysteriously from the neigh- 
bourhood and was traced to London where 
he was befriended and supported by his 
brother, Richard, and where he died and 
was buried. 

Shakespeare throughout his life worked 


: assiduously. All his hard-earned means he 





cuses to be made for him. The loss of his | 


three boys, all of them successively heirs to 
New Place, must have been a terrible blow 
to one of his temperament. In less than 
seven months after Shakespeare’s death 
Thomas’s wife, Judith, had given birth to 
the much-desired male heir, whom she had 
named ‘‘ Shakespeare,’”” and great must have 
been the rejoicings among the Quynys, and 


as great the disappointment at New Place! | 


But the child died at nine months. Later 


Judith became the mother of two more sons, 
and those boys lived for nineteen and 
twenty-one years respectively, in Stratford- 
upon-Avon, when death 


removed them 





used to purchase land in his native town. 
He drew up a will to ensure that his estates 
should remain intact and be for ever the 
property of his descendants or, failing them, 
of his ‘‘ right heirs.’? But for some reason 
which has never been explained every ves- 
tige of his property passed into the hands 
of strangers. 
WittraM Poet. 





CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE 


INTRODUCTION OF STEAM-PRO- 

PELLED VESSELS INTO THE 

ROYAL NAVY. 

(See ante, p. 327). 

Parliamentary Papers H.C. 203 of 1838 
(‘ Post Office Steam Packets transferred to 
Admiralty ’) inform us of the transfer and 
change of names which follow, in chrono- 


logical order of building; most of them were 
commissioned in 1837. (See Navy List). 
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Rotherhithe 205 Monkey (212)T 
80-130 


30 IvanHor (1821) 
1821 158 Boxter (159)T (?) 
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31 ARROw (1822) 
1821 Evans 





Rotherhithe 155 Arren (149)T 76 | 
32 Vixen (1823) 

1823 Royal 

Dockyard 

Deptford 189 Apvice (197)T 


80-100 | 


33 Fury (1823) 
? 


) 106 Asp 
34 Sprtrire (1824) 
(? 


(111)T 50 
106 Pre 
35 CrnDERELLA (1824) 
1822 Green & 
Wigram 
Blackwall 
36 HartEeguin (1824) 
1823 Green & 
Wigram 
Blackwall LY 
37 ALLADIN (1824) 
1824 Simmonds 


234 SPRIGHT- 
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(111)T 50) 
234 CucKxoo (234)T 100 | 


(234)T 100 


Falmouth 230 Jasper (233)T 100 | 
38 Tuetis (1826) 
1825 Graham, 
Harwich 301 Avon 
Lengthened in 1835 


39 Arrna (1826) 
1825 Hamble & 


Hurry 300 Kite (?)T (2%) 
Liverpool (300)T 170 
40 Comer (1826) 


1825 Hamble & 
Hurry 
Liverpool 300 Luctrer (?)T (?%) 
Lengthened in 1836. (387)T 180 
41 Crocoprtte (1825/6) 
1825/6 Graham 
Harwich 237 ADDER 
42 WaTERSPRITE (1826) 
1826 Graham, 
Harwich 162 Wiuprire (?) 
Lengthened in 1836. (186)T 76 
43 Escare (1826) 
1826 Graham, 237 DortterR- 
Harwich EL 
44 Dotputn (1827) 


(241)T 100 


1826 Graham, 327 SuHear- 

Harwich WATER (342)T 160 
45 Wizarp (1826/7) 

1826/7 Gra- 


ham, Harwich 237 Orrer 
46 CRUSADER (1827) 

1827 Harwich 110 Cuaron (125)T 62 
47 SALAMANDER (1827) 
1827 Harwich 110 Braver (128)T 62 


(361)T 170 | 
| 


(237)T 100 | 


(237)T 120 | 


| 5 








| 48 Svan (1827) 
| 1827 H. & H. 


Hono 233 Picmy (227)T 
| 80-100 
| 49 Dracon (1828) 
1827 Graham, 

Harwich 237 ZePHYR (237)T 100 
50 Ferrer (1831) 

1831 Pitcher, 110 Swat- 

Blackwall tow (133)T 70 


51 Frrerty (1831) 
1831 Fletcher & 
Farnall, 
Limehouse 

52 Framer (1832) 
1831 


110 Myrtre (116)T 50 


165 Frar- 


Oliver Lang, 
Limehouse LEss (165)T 76 
53 GULNARE (1834) 
1835 Sir Wm. 
Symonds, 
Chatham 306 GLEANER (?)T (?) 
Lengthened at Chatham (351)T 130 
in 1839. 
54 Ricumonp (1834) 
1834 Evans, 143 Rep- 
Glasgow WING (139)T 40 
CoLuLiERs. 
Countess oF Liverpoor , Sold after 
PELHAM ) transfer 
Duke or Montrose { to the 
PRINCE OF ORANGE ) Admiralty. 


After the Admiralty took over the paddle 
mail steam packets in 1837 several new 
_vessels were added to the Packet service, 
whilst the older packets Nos. 30 and 33 and 
others, were placed at the disposal of the 
Hydrographer of the Navy. It was in the 
Boxer that Captain Frederick Bullock made 
the famous survey of the River Thames 
1837—40, and it was in the Asp that Com- 
mander G. M. Aldridge and his many crews 
1850—64, whilst surveying Milford Haven, 
saw the ‘‘ Ghost of the Murdered Girl” 
placed on record by S. Baring-Gould. 

The additional Steam Packets under the 
Admiralty were Nos. 55—58, 61, 62, 79, 
103, 123, 124, 142, 144, and 155. 
| 55 Pacseene ex BELrast. (249)T., H.P. 160. 

Built at Glasgow 1829. Purchased 1837. 
56 Urcent ex Cottonsay. (561)T. H.P. 290. 
Purchased 1837. 


«3 “Oe0yT: H.P. 100 Both built at 
58 WrpcEoN. Chatham 1837 by 
(164) T H.P. 90 Sir Wm. Symonds. 
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59 MErGAERA. 


(717)T. H.P. 70. Built at | 


Chatham by Seaward. Designed by Sir | 


Wm. Symonds. 
60 Gorgon. (1111)T. H.P. 320. Pem- 
broke 1837. Built by Sir Wm. Symonds. 


61 Mer.in. 
1838 


63 Hypra. (818)T. H.P. 220. Chatham 
1838. 


64 AcuEron. (722)T. H.P. 170. Sheer 
ness 1838. 
65 ExperimENT. About (95)T. Built at 


Niagara 1836, possibly converted to 


paddle in 1838, on Lakes. 


66 Cynops. (1195)T. H.P. 320. Pem- 
broke 1839. 
67 Toronto. Steam Vessel on Canadian 


Lakes, Navy List 1838. Sold 1843. 
68 Srromporr. (967)T. H.P. 280. Ports- 


mouth 1839. 

69 Vesuvius. (970)T. H.P. 280. Sheer- 
ness 1839. 

70 Hecate. (817)T. H.P. 240. Chatham. 
1839. 

71 Hecta. (817)T. H.P. 240. Chatham 
1839. 

72 Auecto. (800)T. H.P. 200. Chatham 
1839 

73 Prometuevs. (796)T. H.P. 200. Sheer- 
ness 1839. 

74 Lizarp. (?)T. H.P. (?). Woolwich 


1840. Run down by French War Ship 
Vetoce 24 July, 1843. 


5 Minos. On Lake Erie 1840-48. H.P. 


76 Locust. (284)T. H.P. 100. Woolwich 


(889)T. H.P. 312. Pembroke | 


62 Mepusa. (889)T. H.P. 312. Pembroke | 
1838 | 
87 VIXEN. 


83 SypENHaM. (596)T. H.P. 232. . Mont- 
real 1841. Purchased 1841. 
84 Devastation. Wood. Woolwich 1841. 


(1058)T. H.P. 400. 


| 85 Gryser. Wood. Pembroke 1841. (1054)T. 


1840 

77 PotypHemus. (801)T. H.P. 200. Chat- 
ham 1840. 

78 Driver. (1056))T. H.P. 280.  Ports- 
mouth 1840. 

79 Mepina. (889)T. H.P. 312. Pem-| 
broke 1840. 


but with keel added. 


Same as Nos. 61 and 62, | 


Note: —The foregoing vessels were all | 


built of wood. 
80 Dover. Iron. 
pool 1840. First iron vessel in the 
Royal Navy. Built by Mr. John Laird. 
81 Traverter. Steam Vessel on Canadian 


Lakes. Navy Lists 1840-2. 

82 Atperr. Tron. (457)T. H.P. 70. 
Liverpool 1841. Built by Mr. John 
Laird. . 


(224)T. H.P. 90. Liver- 


| 


| 


| 


\ 
) 


H.P. 280. 
86 Styx. Wood. Sheerness 1841. (1057)T. 
H.P. 280. 


Wood. 
(1054)T. H.P. 280. 

88 Monawk. Iron. Steam vessel on Lake 
Huron. 1841-48. (174)T. H.P. 60. 

89 ARDENT. Wood. Chatham 1841. (801)T. 
H.P. 200. 

90 GROWLER. Wood. 
(1059)T. H.P. 280. 

91 Frresranv. Wood. 
(1190)T. H.P. 400. 

92 Vrraco Wood. Chatham 1842. (1059)T. 
H.P. 300. 


Pembroke. 1841. 


Chatham 1841. 


Portsmouth 1842. 


93 CoRMORANT. Wood. Sheerness 1842. 
(1057)T. H.P. 300. 

94 Bre.* Wood. Chatham 1842. (42)T. 
H.P. 10. 


95 THUNDERBOLT. Wood. Portsmouth 1842. 
(1055)T. H.P. 300. 

95 SPITEFUL. Wood. 
(1054)T. H.P. 280. 

Note:—All the foregoing were Paddle 
Vessels. See not to No. 16. 

97 Dwarr ex Mermatp. Iron, single screw, 
Built on Thames 1842—Purchased 1843. 
(164)T. H.P. 90. 

98 Rusy. Paddle. Iron. (73)T. H.P. 
20. Built by Acraman & Co., at Bristol 
1842. 


Pembroke 1842. 


99 Rocket. Paddle. Iron. (70)T. H.P. 
20. Built on Thames by Fairbairn and 
Co., 1842. 


100 CHERoKEE. Brig Sloop. Wood. (750)T. 
On Canadian Lakes 1842. Said to have 
been converted to Paddle. H.P. 20. 


101 Ratrier ex ARDENT. Single screw. Laid 
down 1842 as Arpent. Launched 1843 
as Rartier at Sheerness. (888)T. H.P. 
200. 

102 Penetorr. Wood. Built as Sail at 
Chatham in 1829. Lengthened at 
Chatham 1843, and converted to Paddle 
Frigate. (1616)T. H.P. 650. 

103 Princess Attce. Iron. Paddle. Built 
on Thames by Ditchburn and Mare 1834. 
Purchased 1844. (270)T. H.P. 120. 


* Also fitted with screw. 
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104 Vicror1a AND ALBERT. Wood. Paddle. 
Royal Yacht. Built Pembroke 1843. 
(1034)T. H.P. 430. 


105 Vutturr. Wood. Paddle. Built at 

“Pembroke 1843. (1191)T. H.P. 470. 

106 Ectarr. Wood. Paddle. Built at |, 
Woolwich 1843. (1059)T. H.P. 287. | 


The New Navy Lists 1846, &c., state | 
that she was named Inrernat for- 
merly and renamed Rosamonp later. 
(The naming Infernal is doubtful). 

107 Jacxaty. Iron. Paddle. Steam Gun 
vessel built at Glasgow. 1844. (340)T. 
H.P. 150. Operated against pirates at 
Benin in 1851. In commission with 2 | 
guns in 1884. 


108 Lizarp. Iron. Paddle. Steam Gui 
vessel, built at Glasgow 1844. (340)T. 
H.P. 150. 


Note.—Nos. 107 and 108 were the first 
Iron War Vessels—designed on the lines 
of No. 120, which 
launched until 1845. 

Joun A. Rupert JONEs. 
(To be concluded.) 


vessel was not | 


EORGE LEWIS, ARCHDEACON OF 
MEATH.—A certain George Lewis, 
M.A., was Archdeacon of Meath, collated 
June 26, 1723. Cotton, in his ‘ Fasti,’ iii. 
p 129, gives no information as to his 
university or career. One George Lewis was 
B.A. Hart Hall, Oxford, 1691, M.A. 1715, 
and another George Lewis, of Bangor 
diocese, was admitted sizar at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, July 7, 1681, B.A. 1684/5, 
M.A. 1689, ord. deacon (London) Dec. 20, 
1685, priest Dec. 20, 1689. Which was the 
Irish Archdeacon? Venn, in his wonderful 
‘Alumni Camtabrigienses,’ in the face of 
the existence of the Oxford graduate, could 
not decide, and very properly does not at- 
tempt to identify the Cambridge man, but 
contents himself with saying that ‘‘ per- 
haps’’ he was Chaplain to the East India 
Company at Fort St. George, 1692, and 
that ‘‘one of these names ’’ was Archdeacon 
of Meath and Rector of Kells 1723-29. 
The following additional particulars prove 
that the Indian Chaplain and the Irish 
Archdeacon were one and the same; and that 
he was the Cambridge man is, I think, 
certain from the fact that he presented his 
oriental collections to Cambridge, and not 
to Oxford. 





Hearne, in his ‘Collections;’ vol x., 
p. 233, under date Jan. 28, 1729-30, quotes | 


' the following obituary notice from The 


Northampton Mercury for Monday, Jan. 26, 
1729/30. 


There is lately dead the Rev. George Lewis, 
very much lamented by the Poor and Rich, 


being a Person: of singular Gravity and 
Charity. He was long in the service of 
the East India Company as Chaplain 
at Fort St. George, where he acquired 
a universal knowledge of the Persian, 
Arabian and Chinese Languages. Some 
time after his Return, he made a 


Present of these [sic] collections to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, which are there much 
esteemed. He was made by Bp. Evans Arch- 
deacon of Meath in Ireland, worth £700 per 
annum, and was Chaplain to her Majesty 
when Princess, and Rector of —— in North- 
amptonshire, worth £300 per annum. 


John Evans, Bishop of Meath, had for- 
merly been Bishop of Bangor, from which 
diocese the Cambridge George Lewis came. 
We learn from Mrs. Frank Penny’s ‘ Fort 


| St. George, Madras,’ p. 196, that the Rev. 


George Lewis married in India July 14, 
1702, Louisa Poirier; she died July 16, 
1707, and was buried at Fort St. George, 
where there is a fragment of a Latin 
inscription to her memory. Her husband 
returned from India in 1714, and his will, 
as Archdeacon of Meath, dated 20 Nov., 
1729, was proved in the Prerogative Court 
in Ireland 10 March, 1729/30. He men- 
tions his son George; his daughters Eliza- 
beth, wife of James Tonkin, and Jane; his 
sister Anne, wife of —Beeston, his brother- 
in-law Gabriel Poirier, and his kinsman 
David Price. 
H. B. Swanzy. 
‘“VWAGGON BONES.’’—Lovers of Dickens 
will delight in this example of phonetic 
spelling in 1825. It is a copy of an account 
discovered among a number of others rang- 
ing from 1705 to 1852, in the old oak Church- 
wardens’ Chest in the Vestry of Pirbright 
Church, Surrey. These have since been 
arranged and preserved, bound up into a 
large voluméd. 
The verbatim copy reads: 
The Parisht of Pirbright. 
James Stedman 


Dr. to 


1825 
for Taking of 3 Waggonbones 
Novr. 19. Thomas Freeman 


Joseph Scott £s.d. 
Margaret Scott 015 0 

1 Letter from the 
High Constable 09 
15 9 


Paid. %* 


Henry Cortis. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE VESTRY MEET- 
ING.—The Observer of 13 Oct. last 
year, reported re parish of Erith, Kent, 
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| 


that the parishioners had decided not to! 


have the Vestry Meeting in the old Church, 
where it had teen held for 600 years. I 
shall be glad to know if a Vestry Meeting 
could have been held in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. I know that Churchwardens’ Accounts 


exist which were made in the fifteenth cen- | 


tury, and I have been told that those of 


St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, begin in 1444. | 


The ‘N.E.D.’ yives 1589 as the first 


Vestry Meeting noted, 1614 as first mention | 


of Vestryman, and 1710 as first mention of 
Vestry room. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
PIELD- MARSHAL ULYSSES MAXI- 
MILIAN BROWNE.—Perhaps 

reader can supply information as to the 
exact Irish ancestry of this famous Austrian 
General. I do not think that the accounts 
of it given in Carlyle’s ‘History of 
Frederick the Great’ and the ‘ D.N.B.’ are 
accurate. John D’Alton in his work ‘ King 
James’s Irish Army List’ 1st edition pub- 
lished in 1855, states at p. 637 that Browne 
was born 
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If I remember rightly the Elizabethan 
Fiants mention members of the family of 
Browne of Camus and Knockany. 

MartTIn J. BLAKE. 


HE COLOUR OF THE DOG STAR.— 

Under this heading the Mazchester 

Guardian of April 27 inserted the following 
from its Berlin correspondent :— 

The brighter stars are of different colours— 
white, yellow, or reddish. Arcturus, Alde- 
baran ... are red, while Sirius, the Dog Star, 
is white. But in ancient literature there are 
references to Sirius which would seem to show 
that it used to be red... Ptolemy, who lived 
in the second century, a.p., catalogued the 
stars and amongst the red stars he mentions 
Sirius, calling it “‘ hypokirros,” or “ fiery red.” 
He uses the term “ hypokirros” to indicate 
Arcturus, Aidebaran, and all the red stars. 





| The white stars, like Vega and Algol, he calls 
| “lampros,” or “ brilliant.” It has been sug- 


some | 


in 1705 and educated at the} 


Diocesan school of his native city Limerick, | 
and when ten years old (i.e., in 1715) was | 


invited to Hungary by his uncle, Count 


ment there. 
specify his ancestry. 
nagh in an article on the Irish members of 
the Military Order of the Knights of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland of 31 Dec. 1926 states that Field- 
Marshal Ulysses Browne was descended 
from ths family of Browne of Moyne, Co. 
Mayo through the branch of Camus Co. 
Limerick. But there was no such branch 
of the family of Browne of Moyne, and 
Field-Marshal Browne was not descended 
from the family of Browne of Moyne, with 
Whose pedigree I am well acquainted. 

I think that Field-Marshal Browne was 


Browne, who commanded an infantry regi- | Heer. een meee Saree 


D’ Alton, however, does not | 
Lieut.-Colonel Cave- | 


one of the family of Browne of Camus and | 


Knock-Any, Co. Limerick and that would | 
explain his Austrian titles of Baron Camus | 


and Montany. I think that this is also the 


view taken by the late Marquess de Ruvigny | 
in his work ‘ Notabilities of Europe’ pub- | 


lished in 1910. 


gested that “ hypokirrox”” may be a _ tran- 
scriber’s error for some other word used by 
Ptolemy in connection with the Dog Star. But 
Dr. T..J. See [an American astronomer] pro- 
duces evidence from other classical writers. 
Aratus, third century a.p., refers to Sirius as 
“ poikilos,” or coloured, so that the star could 
hardly have appeared white to him. Cicero, 
translating Aratus, renders ‘“‘ poikilos” by 
“rutilo cum lumine,” or “with a ruddy 
light.” It seems likely that when he rendered 
the Greek for “coloured ” by the Latin for 
“‘with a ruddy light,” he described what he 
had himself often seen in the star-lit Roman 
sky. Seneca writes of “the deeper redness of 
the Dog Star,” and says that the ruddy 
planet Mars is “remissior ” (milder, paler). 
but not its 
colour. He calls it “the deadly star,” as 
though it were an angry deity. This, too, 
would seem to show that, like Mars, it was 
fiery red in those days and of an angry, bane- 
ful aspect. Horace, in the Fifth Satire (Book 
ii.), mentions the “ rubra canicula,” the “ Red 
Dog Star.” There are innumerable references 
to Sirius as ‘‘ burning,’ “scorching,” or 
“flaming” in Greek and Latin literature. 

The Arab astronomers do not refer to it 
as red. Dr. See therefore concludes that in 
the beginning of the Christian Era Sirius still 
shone with a ruddy light, and that it changed 
its colour between the epoch of Ptolemy, in 
the Second Century 4.p., and the time of the 
Arab astronomer Al Sufi, towards the end of 
the tenth century. Dr. See does not attempt 
to explain this change, he merely suggests that 
it is due to changes in the star’s atmosphere 
as the result of mass-transformations. 


It may be usefally observed (a) that the 
suggestion as to Ptolemy’s transcriber hav- 
ing possibly erred in inserting  toxuppos 


for some other word seems to have some 
support from the fact that Kuppos  olvos 


‘is used by Galen, and other medical writers, 
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to represent a white wine, though the ad- 
jective itself is taken as our equivalent for 
tawny, brown, yellow, and straw-coloured. 
(b) As to the zovxtAos of Aratus (speckled, 


| 


marbled, many-coloured) clearly this star was |, 


already beginning to change its hue as it 
were by degrees, though in Cicero’s time it 
may have seemed to him ‘‘rutilo cum 
lumine.”’ (c) Awaiting, or failing, Dr. 
See’s ultimate verdict on this astral 
phenomenon we must look to other modern 
astronomers for one such. (d) Meanwhile 


I should be obliged if Prof. Bensty or any | 


reader could 


supply exact references to. 


Sirius in Horace, Cicero, and Homer, and | , 
a son or grandson of Francis, held the 


other Greek and Latin writers. 
J. B McGovern, F.s.A., SCOT., F.PH.S. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


UBLIC WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES.— Instances wanted of 


public right of way or road through or’ 


And 


nave. 


under churches. 
tower, chancel, or 
gateways included. 


whether through 
Churches over 


A. W. 


IGHT OF WAY THROUGH HOUSES. | 


—Instances wanted of such public rights 
of way. Passages under first stories of 
houses in towns (which are frequent) not 
wanted. 

A. W. 


HOMAS NEALE.—Mr. Kingsford in 

‘The Early History of Piccadilly,’ p. 37 
tells us that Thomas Neale laid out Seven 
Dials in 1693. Was he the same Thomas 
Neale, who, as Lysons tells us in Vol iii. 
of ‘Environs of London,’ was instrumental 
in providing Shadwell, in 1656, with a 
church and with waterworks in 1669? Can 
any one kindly tell me where I can find 
more about this energetic improver of Lon- 
don ? 


4 eee F 


YELL FAMILY.—I seek information as 
to John Pyell, Lord Mayor of London, 


who died in 1382, leaving two sons, John , 


and Nicholas. He had also a brother, Henry 
(d. 1379) who was Archdeacon of Northamp- 
ton. Can anyone tell me more about this 
family, and whether Nicholas Pyell, who 
was living in 1400, had any children. 
of the Pyells seems to have married a 
Hudleston, and so conveyed Irtlingburgh, 
Northants, to that family. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
19, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


One | 


ACON:.. THOMPSON.—Whilst..: endea- 
vouring to discover ‘a reason for the un- 
usual Christian name Caius in the Thomp- 
son family (v. ante, p. 274) it struck me 
that there must have existed a relationship 
(family) between the Bacons and the 
Thompsons. In 1567 a Francis Bacon pur- 
chased from Gabriel Fairfax and his wife 
Ilizabeth, two parts of the site of Ferriby 
Priory and of a dwelling house there with 
lands in the surrounding villages. Francis 
Bacon was M.P. for Middlesex in 1592. The 
Bacon family held, up to 1655, the land 
upon which Melton House stands and other 
parts of the Melton estates. Robert Bacon, 


Ferriby and Melton properties. Being a 
Royalist and a Roman Catholic his estates 
were confiscated, and the Melton House: 
property passed into the possession of a 
Northumberland family named Thompson. 
The Thompsons, however, appear to have 
been resident in the district in the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the earlier part 
of the seventeenth centuries. The vicar of 
North Ferriby from 1589 to 1608 was the 
Rev. George Thompson, B.A. 

From a return of Roman Catholics made 
in 1604 by the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Kingston-upon-Hull it is seen that amongst 
the certified recusants at North Ferriby 
were John Thompson and Robert Bacon, 
the younger, and Anne his wife. 

Hence it is reasonable to suppose that 
there may have been some alliance between 
these families. 

I should be pleased to receive any infor- 
mation, confirmatory or otherwise, of my 


surmise. H. ASKEw. 


i MURDER ” AS A SURNAME.—Vol. iii. 

of Richard Welford’s ‘ History of 
Newcastle and Gateshead’ (1887) has an 
appendix — ‘ Newcastle Necrology ’ — from 
which the following is taken. 

Church of St. John. (Registers com- 
mence 1588). Burials: ‘‘1634—Sept. 28. 
Dorothie Murtherer d. Gabriell Murtherer, 
yeoman,’’—‘' 1636. Oct. 14. Gabriel Mur- 
der, his child.” 

Is this surname found elsewhere? 

H. Askew. 
JjABEZ HUGHES, TRANSLATOR OF 
CLAUDIAN.—A translation of Clau- 
dian’s ‘Rape of Proserpine’ appeared 
1714. 8vo. by one Jabez Hughes. Can any 


| informant give any data about him? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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PUGH: ELLIS: LLOYD.—A work entitled | 
‘Salutation to Britain’ printed 1732, 
12mo., composed by Ellis Pugh, was trans- | 
lated by R. Ellis and D. Lloyd. Any par- 
ticulars about these .three persons will 
oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


OHN JONES: ‘ ECCLESIASTICAL | 
RESEARCHES ON PSEUDO - 
JOSEPHUS.’—This book was published in 
1817. Data concerning the author and his 
other works will be esteemed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


W HUGHES: ‘MUNSTER AND 
‘ABINGDON OR OPEN REBELLION 
THERE.’—This production was printed at 
Oxford 1657. 12mo, Though the author’s 
name is only given in initials, the writer 
is known to have been a W. Hughes. Can 
any clue be given as to who he was? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


THISTLER: MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
WANTED.—Can anyone inform me of 
the title and date of a magazine published 
some time after Whistler’s death, which con- 
tains an account of the painter’s last holiday 
in Holland, in 1902? I think Mr. George 
Sauter was in some way connected with the 
article, or was perhaps one of Whistler’s com- 
panions. 
CHELSEA. 


‘A ETAT. XXXV’: AUTHOR WANTED.— 

I should be much obliged if any reader 
could tell me the author of, and any further 
particulars about, a poem with the above title, 
beginning 


The clock strikes twelve, and half the day 
is done; 

Midsummer week is here, and highest stands 
the sun. . ; 

Lionen R. McCo.vin, 

Ipswich. Chief Librarian. 


HEOLOGICAL LECTURES : AUTHOR 

1 WANTED. — 1 should be obliged by any 
information as to the authorship of a course of 
theological lectures entitled Theologia ad usum 
seminariorum, published in 1777, under the 
name of Peter Dens (1690—1775), but later | 
admitted to be the work of another writer. 
H. J. Avyuirre. 


20, College Road, Brighton. 


UTHOR WANTED: <A _ BISHOP ON 
TRAVEL.—The Rev. C. A. Alington, D.D., 
Headmaster of Eton, in a recent article in the 
Evening Standard, says that a famous bishop 
was in the habit of declaring that a visit to 
Germany revealed one’s ignorance, a visit to 
France one’s stupidity, and a visit to Italy 
one’s vulgarity. Who was this? 
‘J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. , 





_ Replies. 





DIALECT DOOMED. 
(clii 295). 


I§ not this suggestion that dialect is doomed 
in two generations unduly pessimistic? I 


' think that the attempt to speak properly 


‘‘to a gentleman’’ is a common one, due 
no doubt to the present system of education 
and the influence of schoolmasters, but most 


| of theso folk will never dream of speaking 
| ‘proper ’’? English among their fellows and 


in their homes. 

Even where parents try to persuade their 
children to stop talking dialect, the children 
among themselves are often just as keen to 
keep it up, though probably only among 
their equals. 

An old gardener of mine told me that, 
though he always thought of ‘‘ left-handed ”’ 
as ‘“‘ kay-pawed,’’ his children did not know 
the word as he did not like to teach them 
to speak uncouthly. However, on asking 
them if they knew the word, he learnt that 
it was what they always used among them- 
selves at school and doubtless their children 
will do the same. Are they not likely to 
become bi-lingual, as in fact so many are 
now ? 

A. W. Boyp. 


ASKING ON HALLOW E’EN (clii. 
297).—In Cheshire in the neighbourhood 
lying between Northwich and Runcorn it 
is the practice for gangs of young men to 
perform a version of the Mumming Play 
on All Souls’ Day—known as the Soulcaking 
Play, the players being known as the Soul- 
cakers. This play is still performed at the 
village of Comberbach. One character wears 
a horse’s head, and the horse is led in by 
a driver who relates its virtues and ad- 


| ventures. 


The play is similar to the Christmas. 
Mumming of Hampshire and the Easter 
Pace-Egging Play of the North of England, 
but differs from them in the introduction 
of the Horse’s Head or Wild Horse. 

Is it possible that this character was 
introduced as one familiar on this day of 
the year or at harvest time? In Frazer’s 
‘Golden Bough’ the Hertfordshire and 
Shropshire custom of ‘‘ Crying the Mare ”’ 
is referred to—a ritual at harvest performed 
with the last corn cut. Was the Horse’s 
Head therefore a Hallow E’en custom of 
masking, or was it part of an old harvest 
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celebration? Myr, Oldfield Harvey in ‘ The 
Horse in Magic and Myth’ suggests that 
the Cheshire Horse is the same as the 
Kentish ‘‘ Hooden’’ or ‘‘ Hoden”’ Horse, 
which he refers back to pagan times. 

A. W. Bovyp. 


p4x AND WEEK MARRIAGE EPI- 

GRAM (clii. 319; s.v. ‘Surnames de- 
rived from Divisions of Time ’),—Srz HEr- 
BERT MAaxwELt is in error in attributing the 
epigram, ’‘A day the more—a week the less ”’ 
&c., to “‘ the occasion of Mr. Day, an Eton 
master, marrying a lady named Week forty 
or fifty years ago.” 

Russell Day married some seventy years 
ago a Miss Knowlys. Her brother, eventu- 
ally the Rev. Charles Hesketh Knowlys, was 
at Eton, not, however, a pupil of his 
brother-in-law. He is described in ‘The 
Eton Register’ Part ii., 1853-1859, com- 
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piled for the Old Etonian Association, as | 
‘son of T. J. K. of Heysham Tower, Hey- | 


sham, Morecambe.”’ 
I was at Russell Day’s House 1859-1864. 
I have some memory of Mrs. Knowlys, when 


she now and then visited her son-in-law’s | 


house—a handsome grey-haired lady. 

In ‘‘Seven Years at Eton 1857-1864 
edited by James Brinsley-Richards”’ 1883 
p. 177 is the following :— 


It was said that a relative and namesake of 
his [t.e. Day’s] had married a Miss Week, and 
that he was the author of the following happy 
stanza,— 


A Day the more, a Week the less, 
Yet Time must not complain; 

There’ll soon be little Days enough 
To make a Week again. 


In the ‘Sporting Times’ of 10 February, 
1912, is a letter signed T. H. Gould 
Etonian) in which the epigram, slightly differ- 
ing from the above versions, is directly attrib- 
uted to “ Little Day.” The second Aes is 

“ But still we'll not complain.” 
For myself I should say that probably Day was 
the author, He was a good versifier, and a 
wit, though his witticisms were frequently 
caustic and hurtful to their subjects. 


In ‘ Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1835,’ is an 
engraved plate, “ Painted by W. C. Ross, 
Engraved by H. Cooke,” entitled Mrs. 


Knowlys, with an admiration poem, by the 
author of ‘‘ The Heliotrope.” 
this is the Mrs. Knowlys of whom I have 
written. Unfortunately I have quite forgotten 
why FE should have this belief. 
RopertT PrERPOINT. 

Str Herpert MAaxWeEtt quotes the Eton 

epigram on the name of Day, the author of 
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which, he says, is unknown. Russell Day, 
M.A., was an assistant master 1851 to 1874; 
1 left Eton 1866, and believe that the 
epigram was written after that time. 1 was 
told that Mr. Day composed it himself, not 
on his own marriage, but on that of his 
son. ALFRED WELBY. 
Carlton Club. 


MAHOMET AS A SURNAME (elii. 243, 
303).—The name Sake Deen Mahomet 
(Shekh Din Muhammad) is that of an 
indian Muhammadan, most probably of a 
Hindu family converted to Islam at some 
time since 1300 a.p. The title Shekh shows 
that. The rest of the name should be Din 
Muhammad, a clipped Indian name of the 
lower classes for —‘uddin Muhammad (—of 
the Faith Muhammad). In the case of this 
man Muhammad is no surname, but he 
seems to have married an English Christian 
woman, who no doubt called herself Mrs. 
Mahomet, and to have had a _ daughter 
Rosanna Mahomet. In these cases Mahomet 
is a trus surname. 
As to his age, 101, Indian Muhammadans 
reckon time by lunar years, not by solar years 


| as we do, and they also reckon by current 


| 


years, not by expired years as is the 
Christiin fashion. So in a century thiere is 
a difference of four years between the two 
reckonings, and it is quite possible that 
Shekh Din Muhammad was really 97 when 
he died and not 101 as his tombstone states. 
R. C. TEMpLe. 


YWEVIANS—SWEVIA (clii. 101).—The 
Suebi (this spelling has better support 


| than Suevi) are described by Caesar, ‘ De 


| bello Gallico,’ iv. 
(an | 


I believe that | 


2, as by far the most 
numerous and warlike race among the Ger- 
mans. Tacitus, ‘Germania,’ 38, writes that 
they occupied the larger part of Germany, 
and that Suebi was the common designation 
of a collection of nations who bore different 
names. He gives the title Suebia to the 
territory which they occupied (‘Germ,’ 43 
and 46). Their geographical position is 
variously assigned by ancient authors. ‘‘ The 
probable explanation of this great vague- 
ness is that the name, meaning ‘ wanderers’ 
(connected with schweben), was a general 
appelation for all Germans who led an 
unsettled, nearly nomad life... and that 
it did not really denote any distinct stock” 
(Furneaux’ note on ‘Germania,’ 38). The 
name has survived in Schwaben (Suabia). 
As for King Swenus, the name is a misprint 
for Sweuus. It appeared in the latter form 
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in the 1605 and 1628 editions of Verstegan’s 
‘Restitution of Decayed Intelligence.’ 

A list of these fabulous German monarchs 
is given in the ‘Annales Boiorum’ of 
Ioannes Aventinus (=Turmair, 1477-1534), 
first published in 1554. In book I of this 
work we are told of ‘‘ Tuisco Gygas pater 
Germanorum, et Sarmatarum’’ who came 
from Armenia to Europe at the beginning 
of the reign of Nymbrothus which began in 
the 131st year after the -Flood. Tuisco 
reigned for 176 years, in the 137th of which 
Noah arrived in Italy. Tuisco’s successors, 
whose reigns were of less improbable dura- 
tion, were ‘Manus, Ingevon, Istevon, Her- 
mion (or Herminon), Marsus, Gambrivius, 
Suevus, Vandalus, Teuto, Alemanus. 


Verstegan should not have called Swevus the | 


seventh king. He is the eighth. But where 
did Aventinus find this astonishing dynasty ? 
He took them from Berosus. And who is 
Berosus? The genuine (Greek) works of the 
Babylonian priest Berossus have perished 
except for extracts. The history in five 
books (Latin) published under his name by 
the Dominican friar Giovanni Nanni of 
Viterbo is spurious. It appeared in 
‘Commentaria fratris Ioannis Annii Viter- 
bensis ordinis predicatorum Theologie pro- 
fessoris super opera diuersorum auctorum de 
Antiquitatibus loquentium confecta ’ (Rome, 
1498). Annius was either the victim or 
perpetrator of a shameless hoax. The 
‘diuersi auctores’’ are bogus. The list of 
early German kings was evidently fabricated 
on the basis of Tacitus ‘Germania,’ 2, 
where we are told that the Germans had 
old songs which recorded ‘‘ Tuistonem deum 
terra editum et filium Mannum originem 
gentis conditoresque’’; and that Mannus 
had three sons after whom were named the 
Ingaevones, Herminones, and Istaevones; 
while, according to some there were other 
sons who gave their names to the Marsi, 
Gambrivii, Suebi, and Vandilii. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


EVELATIONS FROM A SCHOOLROOM 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
(clii. 309).—In Colour for January, 1915, 
I wrote 
One of my aunts was at a boarding school 
at the beginning of the last century. It was a 
genteel school. Every afternoon the girls were 
asked how many slices of bread and butter 
they would like for tea. The majority asked 
for three; a few to curry favour asked for two. 
But if a new and inexperienced gir], moved by 
the pangs of hunger, asked for four or five, 
she had to stand up for half-an-hour before the 








other girls, all. the time stroking her right 
hand from thorax to abdomen and saying,. 
Down proud. stomach. 


I was supposed at the time to have 
invented the story and am now glad to have 
it confirmed by the article at the reference. 
Is there any mention anywhere of this form 
of punishment ? 

A. W. O. 
“HOSPITALIS ” (clii. 296).—Cardwell 
gives the form ot a letter, dated 1561, 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury asking for 
a return of “ parsons, vicars, and curates 
Within your [diocese], and how many be 
resident,’’ and so forth, and “finally how 
many of them do commonly keep hospi- 
tality ’—-C. W. Foster’s ‘ Lincoln Episcopal 
Records,’ p. xii., referring to Cardwell’s 
‘Documentary Annals,’ i. p. 309. This 
dees not tell us what the incumbent was 
expected to do, but it may be of some use. 

S. O. Avpy. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: THE MAJESTY 

ESCUTCHEON (clii. 315).—The escut- 
cheon was still in existence in 1902. In 
that year Mr. G. W. Ford of Old Park, 
Enfieid, wrote to Mr. S. W. Ridewood, 
reise Master of Enfield Grammar School, as. 
olloWS: 


Last week I met the Doctor’s fi.e., Robert 
Uvedale’s] lineal descendant, a lady who has 
hanging framed in her house the silver 
escutcheon (so-called—a _ velvet lappet em- 
broidered with silver) which young Uvedale 
filched from Cromwell’s funeral pall. 

A full account of this affair was commu- 
nicated by a great-grandson of Dr. Uvedale’s 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1792. He 
states that on the back of the frame was a 
long Latin description of the exploit in the 
handwriting of the perpetrator. I quote the 
opening line: ‘‘ Hoc insigne raptum est a 
feretro tyranni Olivarii Cromwelli.”’ 

On at least one occasion the trophy has. 
been seen again at Westminster. 

“The scutcheon .. . was lent by the late 
Rev. Washbourne West, Bursar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, to the exhibition at Westmin- 
ster School at the commemoration of the bicen- 
tenary of Dr. Busby’s death, Nov. 18, 1895.— 
(G. F. R. B., at -12 S. iii. 33). 

I may add that the Doctor’s great- grand- 
daughter Diana Uvedale, married (1809) Dr. 
Tyson West of Gainsborough. For Uvedale 
see the ‘ D.N.B.’—also a series of articles 
by the late J. S. Upar in 12 §. iii. 

Samve, SMItu.’ 


Enfield. 
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The Uvedale (Robert) who snatched the 
escutcheon at Oliver Cromwell’s funeral, was 


afterwards a doctor and resided at Enfield, | 
and planted a cedar there by his fine house. | 


This grew into a splendid tree, and the 
house became a Conservative club in modern 
times. Dr. Uvedale is said to have built 
the first glass house for plants in this 
country. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
YLINTON MAUND (244, 283, 318).— 
Clinton Maund, or Maud, was Minister 

at Antrim, 1656 (Civil List, quoted in Dr. 
St. J. Seymour’s ‘ Puritans in Ireland,’ p. 
217). Canon Collis, the present Vicar of 
Antrim, in an article on his predecessors 
in the Ulster Journal of Archeology, New 
Series, vol. iii., p. 34, quotes an Inquisition 
held at Antrim, 23 Oct., 1657 :— 
Antrym. Anciently a Rectory belonging to 
the Abbey of Kells. Church in Repair, and 
stands conveniently for Resort. Mr. Clynton 
Maud is present Incumbent, and receives the 
profits of the Vicarage. 


As the Oxford Fellow was ‘‘a grand Pres- 
byterian ’’? he would appear to be identical 
with the Commonwealth minister. 

The expression ‘‘ son of a Lady’’ may 
receive some explanation from the fact that 
Clinton Maund’s mother was Anne Blenner- 
hassett (no doubt through a later marriage), 
and the Blennerhassetts were persons of 
position in Fermanagh. The editor of 
Wood’s ‘Life and Times,’ vol. ii., p. 350 
(Oxford Historical Society), quotes Maund’s 
will, in the form of a letter to his mother, 
Anne Blennerhassett, and proved by her in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. ‘‘ For my 
estate I make you sole executrix and you 
may divide among your children.” This 
perhaps means that Mrs. Blennerhassett 
had a family of that name. 

H. B. Swanzy. 


RMEROD: ARMS FOR IDENTIFICA- 
TION (clii. 315).—Mr. Earwaker (‘ St. 


Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester,’ p. 37) gives a 
rather fuller version of Randle Holme’s 
account of the Troutbeck tomb. In the 


original MS. the arms are set down in an 
abbreviated way used by Holme, which. may 
account for the different readings. Earwaker 
is probably the more accurate, but he does 
not try to identify some of the arms. His 
version (the words in square brackets are 
my additions) gives ‘‘ At the head;’’ the 
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Canon Collis mentions that one Clynton | 
Maunde was a settler in Co. Fermanagh in | 
the time of James | under John Sedborough. | 
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arms of Troutbeck and Rixton; at the feet, 
Troutbeck impaling Rixton, and Rixton 
quartering Argent, a fesse gules, in chief 
three mullets or (? for Lancelyn of Poulton- 
Lancelyn), impaling Argent a fesse [uniden- 
tified]. On the north side, (1) Argent, two 
chevrons gules, on a canton of the last a 
mullet or (Warburton ancient); (2) Argent 
two bars azure (Venables), quartering Or 
three water bougets sable [unidentified 
but may be Roos]; (3) Argent, two bars 
gules, on a canton of the last a_ cross- 
crosslet fitché or [this is Mobberley], impal- 
ing Azure, a lion rampant argent [unidenti- 
fied]; (4) Azure crusily fitché, a cinquefoil 
or [unidentified, perhaps Dalton]. On the 
south, (1) Troutbeck, impaling Hulse, (2) 
Troutbeck with a label of three points, im- 
paling, quarterly, 1 and 4 Lathom, 2 and 
5, Stanley, on a chief, over all, the arms 
of the Isle of Man, (3) Venables impaling 
Troutbeck (4) Rixton impaling Troutbeck. 
The arms. of Rixton were used by Mascy of 

in preference to the Sicewr coat 
which does not appear on this tomb, to the 
memory of Wiliam Troutbeck (d. 1446) and 
his wife Joan, daughter of William Mascy 
of Rixton. 

R. Srewart-Brown. 


‘Argent, a fesse sable in chief three 
mullets sable’’ is borne by the following 
families : 

1, Barrett; 2, Dye (co. Yorks); 3, Dyne- 
ley (Faversham, Kent: and Branby, Mel- 
horne, and Swellinton, co. Yorks); 4, Legh 
(co. Cumberland); 5, Towneley (Towneley, 
Lancs); 6, Watford, of Wawtord; and 7, 
Whitehull (co. Lincs). 

“‘ Argent two bars, gules, on a canton 
(gules) a cross crosslet fitchée of the field.” 
= Mobberley. 

* Crusilly, a cinquefoil or,’ =Saltmarsh. 
(Gules) crusilly pattée, a cinquefoil or” 
=Umfraville. ‘‘ (Gules) ‘semée of crosses 
crosslet, a cinquefoil or’’—1, Heynes; 2, 
Angrose; 3, Umfrevill; 4, de Kyme; 5, 
Tailboys. 

‘“‘ (Sable) crusilly and a cinquefoil or’’= 
1, Pichford; 2, Clovile. 

WILFRED DRAKE. 

1 Holland Park Road. 

QURPLICE FEES (clii. 316).—I ain inter- 

ested in the question asked by J. 8. 
because in the marriage register of Crew- 
kerne (my native town) there are references 
to such fees. In Phillimore’s ‘ Somerset 
Parish Registers—Marriages,’ (vol. v.) it 
is remarked: ‘ Crewkerne ag mother church 
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seems to have had some right to surplice | 
fees of three neighbouring parishes, for mar- 
riages, baptisms and burials constantly | 
belong to the neighbouring parishes of Sea- 

borough, Wayford and Misterton.”’ 1 might 
add that these three places were chapelries | 
of Crewkerne. Misterton, Wayford, and | 
Seaborough came for their services and | 
registrations to Crewkerne up to the eigh- 
teenth century. The mother church of | 
Crewkerne seems to have retained the right 

to surplice fees long after those parishes had | 
their separate patrons and incumbents. 

W. G. Wittis Watson 


Explained in the ‘Oxford English Dic- 
tionary ’ as ‘‘ the dues received by an in- 
cumbent for the performance of marriages, 
burials, and other ministerial offices.’’ The 
earliest quotation is dated 1725, and another 
from Blackstone, is ‘‘ Whatsoever falls 
under the denomination of surplice-fees, for 
marriages or other ministerial offices of the | 
church.”’ 


Epwarp BENsLY. 


URNAMES DERIVED FROM DIVI- | 
SIONS OF TIME (clii. 280, 319).— 
I believe my great-great-grandfather, Ed- 
ward Miller Mundy, of Shipley Hall, co. 
Derby, for thirty-nine years M.P. for that 
County, from 1783 onwards, succeeded a 
previous representative of the name of Noon 
—being in consequence known as ‘‘ Mundy 
afternoon.” Incidentally, Parliamentary | 
life was so costly in those days that he all 
but ruined’ his family, and had to sell three 
éstates to pay election expenses. 


P. D. M. 


URKESS THE CHARCOAL-BURNER | 
AND WILLIAM RUFUS (clii. 209, | 
304).— Is not the assertion that any living | 
person is ‘‘ a direct descendant ’’ in the male | 
line (it is presumed by the similarity of | 
name) of an individual who lived a.p. 1087 | 
somewhat notable? When the ancestor’s 
social status was that of charcoal burner it 
seems somewhat ‘‘ tall.’’ Would such a 
person possess a surname in 1087? 

The ‘‘ genuine spoke ’’ of the wheel of the | 
cart which conveyed the corpse of the Red 
King to Winchester was an unique family | 
relic, and certainly should have been plucked 
from the burning. 

If the présent Rufus Stone’ correctly 
marks the site of the tragedy, Purkess had | 
a long journey with his cart—little less than | 
forty miles there and back—-so: one can | 


| these prefer to sell the square 


' in my opinion, was evolved the 
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understand that a spoke might become 


P. D. M. 


YMN TUNE ‘“ WALSALL” BY 
PURCELL (clii. 315).—This tune is 
‘‘ ascribed’? to H. Purcell (d. 1695) in 
Wilkins’s ‘ Book of Psalmody,’ 1725. It is 


| detached ! 


| also found in W. Anchors’ ‘ Choice Collec- 


tion,’ ¢. 1721, from which the 2nd supple- 
ment of ‘Hymns A. & M.’ quotes it as 
‘* author unknown.”’ In any case it is quite 
likely that the name was given to it only 
G. 8. G. 

‘“(\OTTAGE LOAF” (clii 279, 321).— 

The reason for this name seems plain 
in a county like mine (Herefordshire) where 
every cottage in the country used to have 
built into it a bread oven, and where even 
fifty years ago almost all cottagers baked 
at home. The only trade bakers were in 
the towns, and it is my own observation that 
“set ‘* loaves 
because they take less floor space in the 
oven and more can be turned out. But a 
cottager baked tiny batches, and having 
plenty of room, would naturally tend to 
the shape now called ‘‘ Cottage’’ which has 
a far nicer crust and is sweeter eating. 


| after Purcell’s death. 


The ‘‘cottage loaf ’’ is, I think, just what 
its name implies. When I was a boy, in 
a small country village, what is known as 
a “tin loaf’? was practically unknown. 
The bread was always baked on flat tins, 
usually in the form of a ‘‘ fadge’’ or flat 
cake like an enlarged teacake. 

The staple bread at that time was made 
of wholemeal, and it was spoken of as 
‘‘ brown bread.’’ I have never known brown 
bread baked in the style of what is now 
known as the ‘‘ cottage loaf.” When white 
bread became more fashionable and the con- 
sumption of an increasing family had to be 
provided for the exigencies of the oven 


| capacity had to be taken into account. 


Hence in order to save time and fuel the 
expedient of placing a small ‘‘ fadge”’ on 
the top of a larger one was devised and thus, 
* cottage 
loaf.’’ 

In course of time loaf tins came to be 
used and the ‘‘ cottage loaf’’ gave way to 
the new fangled “tin loaf.’ Many, how- 
ever, still continued to bake in the old style, 
especially in brick ovens. 
H. Askew. 
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LUTARCH ON PROTECTIVE COLOUR- 
ING (cl. 368; cli. 122).—Ovid also al. 
ludes tothe chameleon (‘ Met.’ xv., 411) :— 
Id quoque, quod ventis animal nutritur et 


aura, 
Protinus assimulat tactu quoscunque colores. 


These lines have been translated by Arthur | 


Golding (1536 ?—1605 ?) :— 
That creature also that doth live by only air 
and wind, 
All colours that it leaneth to doth counter- 
feit by kind. 


Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


‘QUPERNATURAL RELIGION’: 

THOR WANTED (clii. 298).—The 
guesses quoted were not very fortunate. 
‘Supernatural Religion’ was written by 
Walter Richard Cassels (1826—1907), whose 
life fills two columns in the ‘ D.N.B.’s’ 
second Supplement. 
book ‘‘The wildest conjectures as to its 
author were rife; it was attributed among 
others to a nephew of Dr. Pusey and, as 
Lightfoot says, ‘to a venerable and learned 
prelate’ (Thirlwall, who had just resigned 
his bishopric).’’ 

The mention of the attribution to Thirl- 
wall reminds one of a passage on page Xvii. 
of John Mayor’s 
Bible’ (1892) : 

‘* When, some years back, a book stormed 
the market with drums beating and colours 


flying, clubs and journalists were of one | 


mind,—‘ No hand but Thirlwall’s is there’. 
Bishops in wild panic commended to their 
clergy the deadliest blow ever dealt at 
Christian faith. In those days I called on 
the judge in all England most competent in 
the case. Looking up from a pile of papers, 


he said: ‘They father it on Thirlwall!— | 


Thirlwall in jackets never sank so low; see 


here for German, here for Latin, for Greek | 


here.’ I had myself after a hasty glance 
laid the thing on the shelf. Wherever the 
writer had been to school, it was not with 
Bentley or Porson.”’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


It has been common property for more 
than a quarter of a century that the author 
of this epoch-making book was Walter 
Richard Cassels (1826-1907). 
instance, ‘D.N.B.’ sub nom. An excellent 
portrait of him was given in The Literary 
Guide of October, 1907, and a memorial 
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| MAINWARING QUERY (clii. 316).—Tho- 
| ~~ mas Mainwaring of the city of Lincoln and 
Goltho in that county (1683-1734) was son 
of Lieut.-Col. Charles Mainwaring of Mer- 
ton Grange alias Martinsands, co. Chester. 
His son, another Thomas, (1724-1789), had 
a son Charles, on whose death in 1850 the 
| family became extinct in the male line. 
They were descended from Mainwaring of 
Over Peover, co. Chester. I cannot find 
any Judge or M.P. in this branch, nor any 
officer in the army except the first Charles. 
G. 8. G. 


There was a judge Mainwaring (circa 
1743). James Mainwaring, bapt. January, 
1701/2; d. 23 Oct. 1749; one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer ; 3rd son of James Mainwar- 
ing, Alderman of Chester, of Bromborough. 
He married Mary, dau. and co-heir of Charles. 
Kinaston, of Otley Park, Salop. He had two 
sons Charles of Bromborough; and Thomas. 
(b. 1725) m. Elizabeth dau. of James Mason 
of Shrewsbury, and had a dau. Mary who 
m. Bulkeley Hatchett of Ellesmere. 

J. P. 


THE ABBE HUVELIN: BIBLIOGRA- 

PHY (clii. 297).—The only published 
work of the Abbé Huvelin in the British 
Museum Library is ‘ Légende des Trois 
| Compagnons. La Vie de S. Frangois d’ Assise 





|. . . précédée d’une introduction par M. 
| 1? Abbé Huvelin’ (1891. 120). 
His relative, Paul MHuvelin, of the 


| Université de Lyon, however, has published 
'some important works on the “ancien 
| droit roman,’ and has edited ‘‘ Douze 
| Causeries etc pour la Musique Frangaise"’ 
| (1917. 80). All these will be found at the 
| British Museum. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
| &% Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


| DARALLEL BETWEEN GRAY AND 

| * SOPHOCLES (clii. 280, 318).—The pas- 

| sage T. Warton had in his mind was perhaps 
Sophocles’ ‘Ajax’ 1029-1035, and es- 
pecially the last two lines 

| ‘Oh, did some dread Erinnys forge this 

| sword 


| And Hades, stern artificer, that belt? 


(trans. Plumptre). 
The English translator has preserved the 
éydAxevoe 


| bold expression of the Greek, 
ce belt.’” 


referring to both ‘‘sword’” an 


' In Gray’s Ode ‘‘ the sword ”’ seems to do 


notice may be read in the July issue of the | the work of the arundo or “rod,” which 


same monthly. 


E. G. Bayrorp. 





| was used for separating the threads of the 
| warp,’ and his “‘ web of war” has its 
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counterpart in the ‘‘belt’’ of the Greek 
poet. 
W. J. Harvie. 


Lyme Regis. 


UTHOR WANTED (clii. 316). — Sir Robert 

Naunton in his ‘ Fragmenta Regalia,’ writ- 
ten about 1630, published in 1641, has this in 
his description of Queen Flizabeth’s disposition : 

. . the atrocity of her Father’s nature, 
being rebated in hers, by the Mother’s sweeter 
inclinations. For to ‘take, and that no more 
than the Character out of his own mouth; He 
never spared man in his anger, nor woman in 
his lust.”” —‘ oo Regalia. ’ 1653 (Arber’s 
reprint), p. 


There was a correspondence on this subject 
at 9 S. ix. 67, 169. Two writers mentioned the 
passage in Thomas Ward’s ‘ England’s Reform- 
ation,’ which appears thus in the first edition 


(1710) : 
*“A Blessed Race! 
Race like its Parent, whom we find 
A Man to every Vice inclin’d, 
Revengeful, Cruel, Bloody, Proud, 
Unjust, Unmerciful, and Lewd [.] 
For in his wrath he spared no-Man, 
Nor in his Lust any Woman.” 
Canto i. 24-30. 


The metrical deficiency in the last line was 
repaired in the edition of 1715 by inserting 
“did” before “any,” and in 1716 by the 
insertion of “ spar‘d.” 


At 9S. ix. 169 part of Henry VIIT’s character 
given by Nicholas Sanders, or Sander, was 
quoted from Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ (iii. ii. ii. i.), but the exact reference 
to the original was not given. See Sanders’s 
‘De Origine ac Progressu Schismatis Angli- 
cani,’ Ingolstadt, 1588, p. 178, “in quo peccati 
genere, tam effraenatus ac sui impotens semper 
extitit, (maxime aetate iam in senium _ ver- 
gente,) ut mulieres paucas viderit pulchriores, 
quas non concupierit; et paucissimas concup- 
ierit quas non violauerit.” 'Che passage inwhich 
these words occur is not found in the final edi- 
tion, Cologne, 1585, edited (after the author’s 
death) with a continuation by Edward Rish- 
ton. It appeared in the Roman edition of 1586. 


The variation in the English saying, on 
which HarmatopeGos remarks, is illustrated and 
explained in Peter Heylyn’s ‘ Ecclesia Restaur- 
ata. The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England,’ p. 15 (ed. 1674): 


“Which brings into my minde a sharp, but 
shrewd Character of this King, occurring in 


the mouthes of many. That is to say, that he 
never spared , woman in his lust, nor man 
in his anger.’ 


Thomas Ward, as quoted above. has a mar- 
ginal reference to this passage of Heylyn. 


Epwarp BEeEwnsty. 
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__ The Library. 


The Ferns (Filicales). Vol. II. The ieee 
angiatae and other relatively Primitive 
Ferns. By F. O. Bower. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, £1 10s. net). 

r this important work, of which the first 

volume was published in 1923, the Emeritus 

Professor of Botany in the University of Glas- 

gow continues his impressive researches into 

the morphology of the ferns. He is concerned 
particularly with the relationships of the 
various groups and their phyletic, that is 
evolutionary, sequence. He has adopted twelve 
leading characteristics to serve as a broad hasis 
for comparison in the phyletic seriation of the 
class, and indicates in each case which forms 
may be considered as primitive and which 
derivative, and the inquiry is constantly 
checked by reference to fossil forms. In the 
light of these researches it appears that the 
arrangements of the constituent families of the 
ferns which have their place in current botan- 
ical literature are marked by chance rather 
than considered method. One ‘‘ impressive 
feature” that emerges is that lines of develop- 
ment, previously distinct, converged in charac- 
ter as their evolution progressed, and the con- 
stituent genera and species have thus assnmed 
features so similar “that it may often baffle 
the student to trace their phyletic origin.” 
This work, of which other volumes are to 
follow, is tuo technical to permit of detailed 
review in these pages. In a field that Dr. 

Bower has made peculiarly his own, more- 

over, a review could scarcely be more than in 

enumeration of his results. We must be con- 
tent to draw attention to its importance. 





The Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets. Com- 
piled by J. C. Squire. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d. net). 

HE first poem in this collection is Richard 

Rolle’s ‘ Love is Life *; the last the little 
thing of Synge’s called ‘In Glencullen.’ The 
two represent fairly well range of degree and 
type as well as range of date. A hundred 
poets have been deliberately excluded; never- 
theless a larger proportion of the pieces than 
we expected. finds place in other and familiar 
anthologies, Though ballads, as being too 
long, have been kept out we have ‘The N Nut- 
brown Maid.’ The early anonymous pieces 
are _ particularly well-chosen. Nicholas 

Breton is the first poet to whom several pages 

have been granted—and justly, fcr the well- 

known, lovely ‘ Phillida and Corydon’ is but 


| a sample of much that is not less lovely. 
the writings of some, but more common in! 


Bishops contribute a fair quota and not in 
the order of divinity : here we find John Still’s 
cannot eat but little meat”; Lancelot 
Andrewes’s “Come he my Valentine ”—a 
delicate pastoral love-song; Richard Corbet’s 
‘Farewell rewards and fairies.”” Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury’s Epitaph on Sir Philip 
Sidney. not wholly free from affectation in 
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its main conception has an extraordinary 
felicity in the broken rhythm of the conclud- 
ing line. ‘The examples of Habington should 


be welcomed, and there follows these that | 
ode of Randolph’s to Master Anthony Stafford | 


to which a recent article in our columns has 
imparted livelier significance. 
come to Cartwright’s ‘Lesbia on her Spar- 
row’ and then to those stanzas by Montrose 
from which Sir Walter Scott gathered the 
quatrain ‘ He either fears his fate too much.” 
For curious music Cleveland’s ‘Mark An- 
thony’ would be hard to beat. Anonymous 
pieces of the mid-seventeenth century include 
‘The Unquiet Grave ” and “‘ Tom o’ Bedlam,” 
two whose authors one would like more than 
most to know; and besides them “If all the 
world were paper” “ From Oberon in Fairy- 
land,” “The cuckoo is a pretty bird,” things 
we all know lines of, but can seldom find 
entire or place. The pieces from Cotton we 
venture to consider not too 
‘ Winter ’ is not longer than one or two pieces 
included, and that, or even the ‘ Morning,’ 
‘Noon.’ ‘Evening’ and ‘ Night’ quatrains, 
would have given us what is 
individual and more characteristic in Cotton 
than the love pieces, fresh and 
though they are. 


Song ’—the three from Lady Winchilsea 
Cleland’s ‘Hallo my Fancy’ and the two 
poems of Parnell. The Scotch pieces, as they 
are apt to do in anthologies, stand out like 
touches of blue, or like the melody part in 
music; ballads excepted—and ballads have 
been all eschewed—the hest of them appear 
here. A little piety would, we think, have 
eliminated Erskine’s cheap epigram on Scott’s 
‘Field of Waterloo’: clever, but only enough 
so to raise laughs and admiration during the 
week when it was made. 'Those whose chief 
interest fixes itself on more modern verse will 
observe with pleasure the space given to John 
Clare and to Lord de Tabley. Some omis- 
sions will strike every reader, but we have 
round that in most cases reflexion could invent 
plausible conjecture of a reason for it. The 
book fills a gap, and fills it most satisfactorily. 


S.P.E. Tract No. XXVI, English Vovwel- 
Sounds. By Dr. W. A. Aikin. (Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. net). 


R. ATKIN’S paper is a disquisition on that 

instrument we all possess—called here the 
resonator—in the series of hollow spaces in 
neck, mouth and nose. whereby we breathe 
and speak, the central point or pivot of his 
counsels being knowledge and proper use of 
the “ resonator scale.” Dr. Bridges provides 
a useful introduction to Dr. Aikin. Mr. H 
W. Fowler has a spirited reply to Professor 
Jespersen on the question of “ing ’”’—that is 


one the ‘fused participle ”’—and_ sets in_ it | 


more than one good er as that ‘ ability 
to distinguish between the right and the 


Presently we | 


happily chosen. | 


rarer, more | 


beautiful | 
Among items we are glad | 
of are the example of Chalkhill—‘ Corydon’s | 
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wrong in speech {seems to him] much more 
a matter of instinct than of history ”; or that 
““we English have for centuries been taught 
what little grammar we know on Latin tradi- 
tions” and “our grammatical conscience has. 
by this time a Latin element inextricably com- 
pounded in it.””’ We mention these because: 
respect to them seems to us a main condition 
for this attempt at conscious direction of the: 
development of English proving fruitful. The 
amount of good prose, classical prose, which 
is enshrined in letters speaks strongly for 
instinct, and it is remarkable that the best. 
letters are those not of the learned, with his- 
tory at the back of their minds, but of men 
and women of the world, or simple slightly- 
lettered persons. As for the Latin element 
he values English amiss, we think, who does. 
not prize it and work in it. 


The Diffusion of Culture. By R. R. Marett. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d, net). 


HIS (the Frazer Lecture in Social Anthrop-- 

ology for 1927) is partly a vigorous defence 
of Tylor and Sir James Frazer against the 
onslaught of Prof. Elliot Smith, who argues 
that the well-known doctrine of animism is 
baseless, and maintains that culture has 
resulted from the diffusion of Egyptian 
civilization over the rest of the world. After 
this defence it passes on to a_ trenchant 
statement of the weaknesses in the diffusion- 
ist theory. We hope it may be taken to 
heart, for serious divergence of scientific 
tradition, method and ideal lurks in the. 
dispute. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q to which the latter refers, 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
= oa the contribution in question is to 
ound, 


G 


The Publisher will be pened to forward 


free specimen copies of and Q.”’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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